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FOREWORD 



This pamphlet has been developed as a practical guide to educa- 
tors and parents interested in uiiderstanding as much as possible 
about reporting student progress to the home. It includes different 
reporting sysiems, contents of reports, and sources for reporting to 
parents. The conclusion includes a model reporting plan, which may 
be especially useful to parents and teachers interested in improving 
their school district's reporting system. 

The primary theme is that open two-way communication be- 
tween home and school is the most important ingredient in a satis- 
factory reporting plan. This idea is carried through the discussions, 
allow mg parents and teachers access to many reporting ideas beyond 
the traditional report card. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Since the earliest days of formal education, schools have fell 
the need to evaluate and report on the progress of their students. 
This evaluation and reporting process has usually been centered 
around the report card in American education. In many schools the 
report card has been the only instrument used to inform parents of 
their child's progress and activities in school. 

However, the report card has been the bane of many a teach- 
er*s and many a child's existence. Teachers find tht standards for 
assigning* letter grades to be nebulous and dislike giving low grades 
to students who exert considerable effort but fail nonetheless. Stu- 
dents traditionally dread report cards, beginning, it seems, in the 
otherwise carefree days of first grade. Low .marks cause lowered 
self-esteem, anxiety and parental displeasure. 

Parents are not aiways pleased with the conventional report 
card method of reporting, even if their children always receive noth- 
mg but A*s. Parents may want more information about what their 
child is doing and learning in school than the report cai 1 presents. 
Stating that a child has gotten an A in English may be reassuring, 
but does not tell a great deal about what he has actually been doing 
all year A lack of standardization of reporting and evaluation meth- 
ods often exists, ?ven within the same school from teacher to teach- 
er and grade to grade. An A can have many different meanings. 
Parents understandably may confuse these meanings. Th.e goals 
that school districts set for their reporting methods, of iniforming 
parents as fully as possible of their child's life in school in a way that 
is clearly understandable, are frequently unmet. 

In an effort to remedy this situation, a number of schools are 
attempting innovations in reporting and evaluation techniques. The 
innovations generally attempt to inform parents more fully of their 
child's complete program and progress in school by including many 
types of information and sometimes by using a combination of many 
techniques. 

However, such innovations have not always been a complete suc- 
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cebb eithef. Parunb .^umetimeb prefer the traditional report card 
and lobby vi^oruubly againbt any change. This is especially likely 
to happen when buch innuvatiunb are introduced withou.t any prior 
parent consultation. 

Some persons have albu been disappointed in reporting iiinova- 
tioni> because thej have nut resulted in any immediate, dramatic im- 
provement in pupil achievement. Elducators have sometimes viewed 
such innovations as a panacea for all education's ills, rather than 
more correctlj viewing them as an effort to enlighten parents and 
eliminate the harmful side effects of letter grades and report cards. 
This is not to negate their value, however, for development of op- 
timal reporting sj stems truly can considerably enhance the relation; 
ship of the schools to the communities they serve. 

This book will examine various aspects of reporting student 
progress to parents and propose a model reporting system that at- 
tempts to avoid the hazards of many reporting systems. Chapter II 
will discuss the throe general purposes of pupil reporting systems. 
Chapter III will cover the content of reports to parents. Chapter IV 
wil} be comprised of sources of information for reporting. Chapter 
V will include the various means of reporting to parents. Chapter VI 
will be the proposed model. 



CHAPTER 11 

PURPOSE OF REPORTING SYSTEM 

The primary purposes of the majority of reporting systems can 
be considered in three general categories: 

1. Student motivation 

2. Description 

3. Public Relations 

Student Motivation 

One of .the original purposes of school reporting system v^as to 
instill motivation to achieve more in school. Educators believed 
that fear of public failure, such as low report card grades irtvolved, 
would therefore inspire students to perform better in school. Some 
research studies did 'ndeed indicate that somt students were strong- 
ly motivated by either the prospect of receiving good or superior 
marks or by fear of failing marks. 
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However, other re.searchers found such factors to be insignifi- 
cant or incidental to btudunt motivation toward school achievement. 
Findings suggest that children's motivation in school isifibased upon 
a complex interaction of factors, with a desire for good grades or 
fear of poo^ grades being one of these factor^ with varying impor- 
tance to individual students. Students' motivation can be deter- 
mined by a wide variety of circumstances, many independent of the 
classroom and teaching methods associated A^ith it. 

Thus, to attribute motivation or the lack of it solely to the ef- 
fects of any reporting system cannot be substantiated. A reporting 
plan does not serve as an indispendable source of motivation. 

Most c.iuc?*tors will now agro^ that intrinsic motivation is the 
mo^t meaningful and lone lasting>motivation, far more important 
to the students' life long learning paltern than the momentary moti- 
vation produced by the hope of getting an A on a test. Although 
the anticipation of good grades may be of value to some students, 
caution should be exercised that extrrasic modes of motivation do 
not become the end-alls of life in the clLsroom, effectively smother- 
ing student interest in intrinsic rewards. 

Intrinsic motivation can best be developed and maximized in 
the classroom bj increabing student participation in the evaluation 
and marking process. Student particidltion allows students to de- 
velop a sense of value by participating in important decisions, as 
well as receiving immediate ariji.i.g^erally honest feedbuck regard,- 
ing their classroom perfofhtSfice. 

Even seemingly equitable grading systems have punitive as- 
pects. A teacher who gave nothing but A*s probably wouldn't last, 
there are alwayb some students who receive D*s and F's. Low grades 
can seriouslj hinder a student s future learning by instilling a nega- 
tive self-image and pervasive fear of failure. Thus a self-fulfilling 
prophesy can be^ created and maintained that will follow a student 
through life. In such cases grades can effectively stifle rather than 
enhance motivation for learning. 

However, this is not to say that all marking systems are without 
motivational value to students. A thoughtful marking system can 
prd\ide the student with a scries of check points showing the prog- 
ress made in the successive attainment of objectives. This elimin- 
ates unfair comparison of students and personalizes learning as well 
as marking. It ib likelj to be more rewarding and motivational to 
students. 



Description 

One of the primarv^ goals of the majority of reporting plans is 
to provide as accurate iis possible a description of how the child is 
functioning in the schoiil life. Reporting on student progress is car- 
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ned on formally and informally in describing academic and social 
aspects of student progress. 

The evaluation of students should be a continuous pro* t^ss, gath- 
ering information that reveals changes in student learning and be- 
havior as students progress through school, changes that include all 
phases of the life of the student. Reporting methods should be con- 
cerned not just with academic success, but with changes in social 
and emotional development anj attitudes necessary for future life 
^ and learning in the community. 

Such observations should be communicated to the student and 
his parents in as clear and concise a fashion as possible. Behavior 
can best be described if the observer knows what to look for and 
describe. Educational objectives that are specific and comprehensi- 
ble facilitate teacher observation and evaluation. These objectives 
should be based cn learning theory and child growth and develop- 
ment principles as t|jey apply to the classroom. The knowledge of 
these objectives will mrify the teachers job and aid him in provid- 
ing effective instructional sei vices as well as communicating stu- 
dents' progress to parents in the best way possible. 

If the requirements of the district make it mandatory that the 
teacher use grades to describe student progress, he should exercise 
caution in carefully defining just what each grade will mean in terms 
of student development, using descriptions of real learning activities 
rather than mere memorization. Grades can have the unpleasant 
tendency of distracting parents and students away from the proper 
functions of education, if care is not taken in setting standards for. 
and assigning grades. I • 

Jhe teacher should^consult with parents and students to enjist 
their aid in determining and defining what kind of developiuent is 
expected. The teacher should keep uppermost in his mind the/fact 
of individual differences, and the fact that the classroom mu^t be 
a cooperative as well as a competitive situation. Symbols must not lie 
so glorified that they obscure the true educational purpose, 

A major criticism of most reporting systems is that they are 
unduly dominated by comparisons between students. Reports based 
- on whether the child is continuing to/grow at a rate and in ways 
which are appropriate are morp desirable. 

Public Relations 

Parents, students, school personnel, and the board of education 
are all desirous of learning as much- as possible about the school life 
of the students. Such information can be classified as one facet of 
the school's public relations program, providing information about 
educational programs and objectives and describing student per- 
formance. 

' 1 
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School-home cominunicHioH must be . two-way process. Par- 
ents and teachers mu^t ^vork together to develop a common point 
of view "on the purposes >£ reporting. Such endeavors would, lead 
t(^ increased comfljunicaf, m between the home and the school and 
decreased frictibn at reporting time. Open communication is espe- 
cially important/when a school attempts innovations in methods of 
reporting to ^mfrents. Innovations can be baflling and disturbing to 
parents, ifVSncient groundwork has not been laid and parents have 
not been included in planning. Ob\iously, angry and misinformed 
pa}?ents' can defeat even the most thoughtful reporting revisions. 

the past when reports to the home of student progress con- 
>isted>nmarily of symbolic representations, such as letter grades 
and percbntages, parents generally assumed that such npresenta- 
tions were easily understood and clear in meaning. Now, i owever, 
educational objectives are changing and reporting systems are fre- 
quently being changed with them. Unfortunately, many parents and 
some educators have been in the position ol opposing any innovation 
in reporting procedures because of ignorance of their actual value 
and importance. This is why it is mandatory that methods for com- 
municatmg the rationale be developed. 

The Association for Supervision an.. Curriculum Development 
(1) suggests the following as being mutual purposes of a reporting 
system on which parents and teachers can agree: 

1. Communicating the child's needs and problems as they 
relate to his progress along all lines of developmental 
growth. 

2. Communicating the lev^l ^nd progress each child is mak- 
ing in each level of growth at a given time. 

3. Communicating the possibilities and responsibilities for 
helping the child in mutually acceptable ways. 

Reporting systems can be of great value to the teacher in evalu- 
ating the school program from the point of view of Rupil growth, 
and then transmitting this information to parents. The perceptive 
teacher can learn much about how the school is functioning from 
what goes out to parents in report cards. 

The amount of actual communication taking place between the 
home and the school is more important than which speciric method 
is being utilized. A reporting plan which promotes communication 
would be the best from every point of view. Parents who are ade- 
quately informed about reporting systems are much more likely to 
cooperate with the school in accomplishing its objectives. 
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CHAPTER III- 



CONTENTS OF REPORTS TO PARENTS • 

A comprehensive e ^mination of the primary content^ of re- 
ports to parents show that there are five general areas included in 
reports, comparative information, social adjustment information, in- 
dividualized information, information about how well the child works 
to capacity, and physical development information. 

Comparative Information 

One means that has been used to describe student performance 
has been to compare that performance with that of other students, 
locally or nationally. This practice of evaluating students by com- 
paring thtm with other students has become a controversial educa- 
tional issue in recent years. 

Some educators and parents feel that reporting methods ,;hich 
do not stress competitiveness and comparisons are most desirable, 
since they eliminate manj of the negative by-products of convention- 
al report cards, especially those consisting of letter grades, which 
are generallj based on how a child does in relationship to his class- 
mates. Informal reporting methods which do not place primary or 
undue emphasis on comparison of students are more satisfactory. 

Marking systems based on comparison have been criticized for 
a lack of valid norms. It often happens that an A from one teacher 
will have a completely different basis from another, even if the 
course and subject matter are exactly the same. Obyiously> even 
greater deviation^ are' possible and indeed highly likely from grade 
to grade, school to school, district to district, ad infinitum. An A 
cannot be taken at face value, nor can an F. 

Grade norms are often virtually meaningless. Rather than norm 
referenced marking procedures, criterion referenced marking 
should be used. This method strives to put marking on an absolute 
instead of a relative basis. This method might prove difficult in 
same abstract subject areas, but a planned continuum of subject-mat- 
ter knowledge should be possible in all areas. 

Grading on the basis of the bell curve has, been sanctified by 
some educators and cursed by otheis. It has been pointed out that 
use of the bell curve in a classroom, with a relatively small number 
of students, is Cbpeciallj ludicrous, since the chances of obtaining an 
accurate distribution are virtually nil. Use of the bell curve in a 
clabbroom wherein ability grouping has been used is especially un- 
fair, since enforcement of a rigid bell curve sysfi^m means some stu- 
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dents in a bright class uho would ordinarily receive A's and B's 
would get C*s and D\ tc batibfj the demands for a "perfect** curve. 
. This might lead one to conclude that some teachers are niore inter- 
ested in art than logic. 

It cannot be denied that some parents do want to know how 
their child mea:>ures up to hib puers in termb of school performance. 
How ever, the school mu^t e.\crcibe utmost caution in fairlj evaluat- 
ing and reporting student prugresb, and should include other types 
of information without reljihg totallj on comparative inforination. 

Social Adjustment Informatioh 

Current concern with the development of the total student, 
rather than prior dedication onlj .to the 3 R*s and academic basics, 
has led schools to explore \means of conveying broader information 
to parents about student growth and progress. For this reason, re- 
ports to parentb often now include information about social adjuit- 
ment. 

Reporting procedure^ should attempt to give as comprehensive 
a picture of the life of the child in the school as possible. Thus re- 
porting should include evidence of growth in knowledge and atti- 
tudes necessary to future life in our societye 

Human relations skills that a child has developed in the course 
of the year is certainly a valid area for including in reports to, the 
honv Skills in getting along with other peoplp are a necessary part 
of student development and growth. 

Individualized Infoririation 

Individualized intormation about student development has be- 
come preferable to and of greater interest than information ba^ed 
solely on con^parison^ of student performance. Parents tend to want 
as much specific information as possible about their child and his 
personal iprogi-ess, rather than the more traditional ABCDE report 
card method; vvhith depends primariLj on an assessment *of* how the 
student compares with his peerb. Teachers also often prefer an in- 
dividualized system of reporting, since it represents less penalty and 
trauma for the slowfT student. 

In' some cases, especially the ungraded and free schools, indi- 
vidualized reporting methods are the onb ones used. Individualized 
information Is the only tjpe of information transmitted to the home 
and to the student, about his performance. Although it isn't possible' 
to detect whether this is truly the wave of the future it does seem 
likely that further use of individualization of reporting and e^'alua- 
tion procedures within thb conventional school setting wili take 
place. For teacher and parent to take part in an interchange of in- 
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dividi'alized infuimation about the child can have great value in 
helping the parents and tcachui.^ guide and counsc? children success- 
* fully. 

Information about How Well the.Child Works to CapacHy 

Parents want to know what their chikrb potentialities are and 
how bucccbbful he ib in'^fulfilling them. Parents become concerned 
when it seemb to them that their child is not doing as well as he 
might. The prublem of huncbtlj and cumpletely a^bebbing a child's 
putentialiticb hab coiibibtcntl} baffled and frustrated educators. A1-' 
thuugh mtelligence tebtb have been around for many years, their use ^ 
and mibUbc are btill topics ufjivel} debate by parents and teachers. , 

In addition to thib babic inabilitj to make accurate assessment 
uf student gruwth putentiaU educaturb ha\e albu run into difficulties 
in helping btudentb who buem clearl> not to be accomplishing; all 
they might. 

Thcbu problemb are of courbc reflected in attempts to report in-' 
furmatiun about the chikUb performance in rt.ationshin to his abil- 
ities. When abLurtainmg real ability ib buch a nebulous proposition, 
repurting on aptitude and abilitj albo is fraught with uncertainty. 

Neverthelebb, bonie liazanb can be avoided if reporting and 
evaluatiun are babud un clearly defined levels of growth tl.at allow 
the child to prugrcbb lugicallj frum une btep to another as his abil- ^ 
itiCb permit him tu. The reporting items bhould be part of the jtotal 
educatiunal prugram which wuuld be babcd on recognizing and pro- . ^ 
viding continual bcquential gruwth and development in all curricu- 
lum areas, alluwmg studcntb to maximize their own strengths and 
rcbourccb. Studcntb would not be prcbbured tu meaburO up to some 
unrealistic ideal. 

One wa> uf abbesbmgper'oiinance capacity is by organizing the 
curriculum m a weighted mannetralluwing the btudent to choose 
the inbtruction that meetb his needs. Accomplishing a particular 
'ta:5k vvuulu alluvv the btudent tu continue inbtudjing and completing 
the buquence. Flexibdit> m determining objectives mu.st be inher- 
ent in buch a curriculum. The repurting proccbb then becomes more 
accurate ab a btudent mubt accumplibh bpecific ubjectives indicating 
i fulfillment of certain levels of achievement. 



Information about Physical Development 

* Information abuut the ph>bical development of the child has 
value to the parent and teacher seeking information about the total 
growth and prugrebb of the child. The bchool should attempt to in- 
furm parents abviut their child'^ attitude toward his health, and his 
^ energ> output as ubbcrved in the clabbroom and in physical educa- 
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tion acti\itio$. This helps complete the total picture of the child 
which reporting seeks to present. 
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CHAPTER IV 



SOURCES OF Information for reporting 

The sample sources of reporting provide the sources from 
which specific information about the child's cognitive, sociopsycho- 
logical, and physical growth can be obtained. 

• For comparative information, the use of standardized tests prp- 
vide a more accurate picture of a pupil's strengths and weaknesses 
in subject matters. The available norms afford bases for comparing 
studcntb' achicx^ement to that of other students. Aptitude tests help 
assess a student's ability to achieve in relationship to that of his 
classmates. 

Standardized tests have little or no meaning except to indicate 
how well a child has done in relationship to others in the testing 
group. The norm^ generallj employed on the elementary school lev- 
el are grade nurmb, which interpret a child s test score by comparing 
him with the average bcures in the norming population. Percentile 
norms describe a child > relati\ e position among pupils of his grade 
level. 

Comparative information can also be^obtained from mastery 
tests and achievement tests. Mastery tests have been given to test 
how much of a subject a student has actually learned and to deter- 
mine how his learning compares with that of other students. Achieve- 
ment scores also compare how well the child does in comparison 
with, others. 

Locally standardized norms generally afford better comparison 
results than nationally standardized norms. » "' 

Social adjustment information can be obtained in a number of 
ways A teacher who has been4rained in' systematic student observa- 
tion can gather a considerable amount of information about a stu- 
dent through informal methods. Students exhibit social and emo- 
tional maturity throughout the school day by their reactions to fail- 
ure, criticism, praise, and social interaction. An, anecdotal record, 
which rs a recording of behavior as it occurs, can be very useful in 
assessing total social adjustment. However, the teacher must exer- 
cise caution in being objective in recording exactly what happened 
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in a particular situation, rather than using personal subjective im- 
presbions of stuSentb, which are of little real value in learning about 
student behavior. 

Careful observation makes possible an appraisal of aspects of 
growth for which few adequate objective instruments are available. 
These observations ma> bring to light aspects of social and emotional 
development, having wider implications for many problems in aca- 
demic areas. 

Informal teacher-parent, ^teacher-student, and teacher-parent- 
student conferences can be a major source of information on social 
develupment and adjustment. The conference allows the teacher to 
find out factors that may be affecting the school life of the child, 
which might not otherwise be brought to light. The conference also 
aids the teacher m communicating information to the parents about 
social problems the child may be having more accurately than writ- 
ten reports. 

Sucial growth and development can also be evaluated by use of 
questionnaires and projective techniques. 

•a 

Questionnaires are available which serve as personality inven- 
tories by drawing out responses to questions designed to ascertain 
such traits as self-reliance and aggressiveness. Projective devices 
such as the Thematic Apperception Test are sometimes used to de- 
termine social adjustment. Such tests utilize students interpretation 
of such items as pictures and ink blots to discover inner conflicts and 
personality, ehaj'acteristics. 

Individualized information can be derived from many sources 
in the classroom. Student-made games that students then take home 
and ui>e can be of value in demonstrating individual progress. The 
teacher prepares instructions so that parent and child can play the 
game. at home. 

Parents can also be enlisted in helping children prepare for 
such activities as book reports, bulletin board construction, and class 
ne-Aspapers. By involving parents in such activities, a great deal of 
information about the individual child's learning can be picked up. 

, A systematic comparison of the child's present behavior and 

learning with his past records in these areas should be made before 
attempting to make individualized evaluations of students for report- 
ing purposes. 

Conferences, anecdotal records, and home visits are sources 
through vvhich the teacher can both gain and transmit individualized 
information about children. 

Samples of the child's daily work such as a spelling test, an 
arithmetic paper, a tape recording of class activities, progress charts, 
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^uaiiiiarj rc'poil>, test UMilt.^. and buoklutb ur special prujects made 
by the student are of value in. individualizing. 

Prugrebb repurtb can be based un specific tasks accomplished. 
Tliev Could also be based on lc\cli) uf accornplishment of an individ- 
ualized curriculum. 

Sample suurccs fur infurmaliun un student physical de\elopment 
include results uf height and weight measurements, health factors, 
and plnsical skills and activities as demunstrated m physical educa- 
tion programs. 



CHAPTER V 



MEANS OF IIEPOIITING 

Paruntx teachers, and students generally agree that some type 
of repurting tu parentis is a legitimate functiun,of the school, but 
there is httle agreement un huw such reporting should be done. 
Mureover, it seems eertain that nu single reporting method can be 
appropriate to every school situation. 

The History of Reporting Methods 

An e.xaminatiun uf the histur> of methods of reporting shows 
a develupmental trend frum earl> numerieal reporting systems to 
present preference fur the conference type uf repurting. The in- 
crease in knowledge uf huw students learn has led tu a curresponding 
desire tL; increase the edieiene^ uf repurting methods in accordance 
with this new knuw ledge. Educaturs are attempting to devise meth- 
udb uf reporting that infurm parents more full> of- the many phases 
uf their child's schuul life. Thus many innovations have been at- 
tempted in recent >ears, i?upplementing ur replacing more tradition- 
al methods. 

Yauch (1) made a re\ievv uf 50 years of reporting practices by 
comparing the first and third editiuns uf the Enc>cIopedia of Educa- 
tional Research. Yauch fuund that even early research studies con- 
firmed that use uf s>inbuls did nut adequately convey needed infer- 
matiun, bu attempts tu improve reporting systems focused on em- 
phasizing several areas of progress. 

Yauch alsu fuund that it was must often teachers who were re- 
sponsible fur repurting innuvatiun^ rather than parents. Research 
studies shuwed that 8T% of parents favored retaining whatever 
marking system is then in eflect. 
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A survey of repvjrting 5>i>tumb in use indicate that prior to 1920 
almobt all schuul bjbtunib u^ud a marking technique based on per- 
centages. During the twuntieb marking systems began being re- 
vamped so that they alsu ga\e recugnition to a student's efforts to 
achieve in the dab^ruom. In the thirties the main innovation in 
markmg was the re\ii>iun uf i,>btumi> tu include some analysis of the 
btudenti) personal dnd social duvulopmcnt in addition to his academic 
development. 

The forties and fifties brought three main goals to reporting 
practices: 

, 1. The marking system used should be immediately meaning- 
ful to parents and students. 

2. Marking systems should be standardized for all teachers in 
the system, with standards being clearly stated on cards 
sent to parents so that parents and students are aware of 
them. 

3. Marking systems should be reviewed on a periodic basis, 
preferably in cooperation with parents. 

The following trends were found to be representative of more 
recent trends in reporting practices: 

1. Current report cards share several common characteristics, 
the most important of .which are space to record school 
grades and behavioral achievements, and space for the 

, teacher to add personal comments." 

2. Most common frequency of issuance is six times a year, but 
some schools are cutting down the number of reports to one 
or two a semester. 

3. Schools are augmenting formal reports with other proce- 
dures such as parent-teacher conferences. 

4. Parents are playing a larger role in developing report cards 
and planning revisions. 

5. Report cards are becoming more uniform within scRool sys-^ 
terns. Eighty-nine percent of the school systems report that 
the same form is used in all schools within the system. 

6. There is a strong drive to improve the quality of report 
cards as shown by the fact that 52 percent of the districts 
had revised their form within the past five years. 

0 

The Mode of Reporting , 

There are almost as many techniques of reporting and evalua- 
tion as there are school systems. The basic systems ha\e many vari- 
ations, all designed to communicate effectively the progress of the 
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child in the school. Although some schools utilize a single mode of 
marking, the literature reflects that schools that use a combination 
of methodb have been more successful in conveying necessary infor- 
mation to parents. 

Some research studies have found that the mode of reporting 
used produces no significant dilYercnces in student motivation in per- 
formance. Otto et al. (2) conducted an experiment to discover 
which of four methodb of reporting was the most satisfactory to both 
parents and teachers. The researcherb wanted to ascertain whether 
parents and teachers differed in termb of educational objectives and 
also whether one reporting system had advantages over another in 
terms of improving pupil achievement. They also consulted ',with 
students to determine which reporting system they preferred. 

The four different reporting systems btudied were the following: 

1. individual parent-teacher conferences 

2. use of A-B-C-D-F marking system 

3. 'use of 1-2-3-4 marking system 

4. use of S-MJ symbols on a type of report card 

The results of the study indicate that the objective of maximum 
concern to both parents and teacherb was getting the basic skills 
in the so-called three R's and social studies and science. Teachers 
<)nd parents were found to be uncertain about just what to report; 
'replies to questions about reporting content tended to be so vague 
as to be of little use in developing new reporting systems. 

The researchers considered the outstanding finding of their 
study to be the fact that there was little discernable difference, in ef- 
fect between the four different plans. They concluded that a report- 
ing plan Ubing some combination of the four methods would prob- 
ablj be most desirable. The> albO noted that the conference method 
ib ebpeciall) debirable because it conveys more information to par- 
ents than the other methods. But since conferences are more time- 
consuming than other methods, it is valuable to have reports by 
other methods at more frequent intervals. 

The majority of the nation's schools retain some forp of the 
traditional A-F report card in reporting pupil progress. 

Modification of the traditional form has given rise to methods 
such as the dual marking system, letter-marking system, and the 
pass-fail rating s>stem, in an attempt to overcome some of the def- 
icits of the pure A-F system. . 

The Bellevue, Washington school system (3) decided to drop 
report cardb altogether rather than experimenting with revisions. 
Thej bubbtituted inbtead a conference-type method of reporting to 
parents. 
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School perbunnel felt that report cards were unsatisfactory for 
a number of reabonb. Report cardb only told how the child was doing 
With no explanation for his progress or lack of progress. Communi- 
cation between home and school should be two-directional, whereas 
with report cards it was likelv to be only one way. Report cards 
don't give the teacher any inJight into family history and problems, 
which would obviously have an effect on the child's school work. 

Under the new conference plan, parents were invited to school 
periodically for information-exchange visits with their child's teach- 
er. Thus, when students are doing poorly in school, parents have a 
. better chance of understanding the child's problems and knowing 
what to do to help. 

This innovation was not generated solely by faculty members 
and other educator^. It was the result of a citizens' committee ap- 
pointed as a result of parental dissatisfaction with the existing mark- 
ing system. The committee found that parents felt that parent- 
tuachcr conferences were the most effective methods of exchanging 
information between home and school. 

Conferences are held during six days in November and six in 
February set aside for that purpose. Conferences are held in the 
afternoon and last at least half an hour. The appointment slips sent 
home with parents li^t several possible topics for discussion, for ex- 
ample, student work habits, individual growth, growth as a group 
member, comparative grades, reading, writing, and speaking. When 
the parent returns the slip to the teacher, she checks areas she is 
particularly interested in discussing. Prior to the parent-teacher 
conference the teacher meets on an individual basis with each stu- 
dent to discuss his particular progress and concerns. 

Other school districts have retained some form of report card' 
and supplemented it with other reporting techniques, while attempt- 
ing to refine grading techniques and eliminate inaccuracies and in- 
adequacies in report cards. 

The dual-marking system .has been in use in various schools to 
report student progress. It attempts to relate progress to ability and 
sets grade norms. It'^^so attempts to set objective standards on 
which the teacher bases grading and reporting. 

A dual-reporting system may be a combination of various modes 
of reporting. A check list and letter grade combination, conference 
and Itaier grade combination, and anecdotal record and conference 
combination are all examples of dual-reporting systems. 

A sometimes neglected source of reporting student experience 
IS the student himself. A parent may manifest more interest and 
even more credibilit> m the reports which the child himself relates 
to the home than the more formal reports which the teacher prepares 
and sends home with the child. Children's personalized reporting to 
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the home can be inbtitutiunalized within the school system in a num- 
ber of ways. Some of these include the following: 

1. A self-evaluation form completed by the student and sent 
home with the child. ThO form should include attitudinal 
questions, alTecti\e and cognitive dimensions of reporting. 

2. Letters from students to parents summarizing student 
school life for a period of time. 

3. Parent-teacherstudent conferences, parent-child confer- 
ences, and teacher-child conferences. 

4. Checklists 

5. Samples of student classroom work 

Frequency of Reporting 

The frequency with which schools report to parents is a signifi- 
cant part of a reporting and e\aluation system. When to report is 
a decision that the school must make when devising a reporting plan. 

A report from the Elementary Schools Section of the United 
States OfTicc of Education (4) sur\ eyed 70 school systems of various 
MOb and composition^ in all parts of the country. The survey found 
that more than fiftj percent of the schools sent out written reports 
to parents four times a >ear. Other schools sent out reports to par- 
ents three times, six times, twice, and once a yepr, respectively, in 
order of the number of school sj stems responding. The researchers 
found that reports are now being sent home less frequently than 
had been in former >ears, because the "careful observation, exten- 
bhe record keeping, and studied judgment which modern reporting 
requires of teachers" makes this necessary. 

Some districts have eliminated mass issuance of report cards, 
and instead adopted a ^jstem wherein report cards are issued a few 
at a time during the >ear. The school informs the parents that they 
will receive a report on their child sometime in November and in 
:\Iay and at the end of the school year, for instance. Teachers report- 
ed that this plan eliminated :>ome of the tension and fear that arose 
when children all got together to compare report cards. It also has 
the advantage of distributing the teacher's work load more evenly 
and allowing him to do a more thorough evaluation than does the 
comentional sjstem of sending out all reports at the same time. In 
addition it gives the teacher additional time to involve the child in 
preparation of his report. 

A study by the NEA (5) of the frequency of reports/ound that 
45% of elementarj schools reported four times a year, 44% report- 
ed more than fi\e times a year, 6%, reported five times a year, 3% 
reported three times a year, and less than one percent reported 
twice a year. 
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Otlo et al. (ti) made a .survey of how often reports to parents 
should be made. Fifty puixunt of the teachers responded that reports 
bhould be ibbued ab needed, uith the remainder being equally divided 
m preference for reports ever\ bix ur nine weeks. The majority of 
parentb wanted reportb e\ur\ m\ weekb, with the remainder favor- 
ing reports every nine weeks. 

1 Vauch Wiibur. What Research Sd.\s About School Marks and Their Re- 
porting'*. Ni-Vl JourmiL (May. 1961). S)0, 58. 

2. Otto Ilunr^. MoUin Bouden, Vure de Vault, Joseph Kotjiik and James 
Turiiian. hour Methods of HepurUiu) to I'aix.iis. Report of a Study Spon- 
sored by Texas Congress of Parents and Teachers, Austin, Texas. Univer- 
sity of Texas, 1957, 247 p, 

3. -TlunkinK About Dropping' Report Cards." SUioul ManaijcmaiU XI (April. 
1907), 104-109. 

4. ' Reporting; Pupil Progress to Parents". lAluuitional Briefs, XXXIV (De- 
cember 1950), 24 p. 

5. ^ilepoitmj; to Parents'', yEA Research Bulletin, XLV (May, 19G7). 
il Otto, op. cit. 



CHAPTER VI 

INFOIIHATION PERTINENT TO REPORTING 
MOI)EL DEVELOPiMENT 

The author conducted research on parent and teacher prefer- 
ence m infurmatiun tu be repurted to the home. This data was gath^ 
ered m an eflurt tu develup a mudel reporting bystem incorporating 
parent and teacher preference and previous research findings as ci- 
ted in the literature. 

This surve> uf parent-teacher preference in information to be 
repurted tu the hume ua.^ made in Independent School District, #276 
in Mmnetunka, Minnebuta. A ten percent sample of'the population 
was taken, with 300 questionnaires being sent out to parents and 90 
tu teachers. In eumpihng the final results 240 questionnaires from 
parents and si\t> frum teachers were used. (The extra question- 
naires were necessary to achieve the desired return of eighty per- 
cent.) Items included in the questionnaire were designed to ascer- 
tain parents' and teachers' upiniuns of what information should be 
repurted to parents abuut the child's life in school and how often this 
information should be reported. 

The survej was cunducted in Minnesota School District #276, 
which IS lucated in an upper-middle class residential suburb of Min- 
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neapolis consisting of single famil> homes with minimal commercial 
and industrial development. The population of the study was com- 
posed of parents whose children were in attendance in grades K-6 
'during the school year 1970-71 and teachers employed in grades K-6 
in 1970-71 in the Minnetonka School District. 

The questionnaire asked the respondents to rank five types of 
information according to the importance they.attached to each type. 
The types of information were the following, information compar- 
ing a child with other students, information about the child*s social 
adjustment, individualized information about how much the child 
has learned, information about how well the child works up to capa- 
city, and information about the child*s physical development. Re- 
spondents were able to add information that they wanted which was 
not already included in the questionnaire or delete any type of infor- 
mation which they felt was not desirable. The questionnaire also 
asked respondents how often such information should be reported to 
parents. 

Analysis of Student Evaluation and Reporting 
Practices in the Elementary School 

This infuimalion is being compiled as part of a stud> to develop a model 
lepurting s>^ttm m tht clcmcntar> school. This btud> is beiiii^ conducted with 
the knowlcdj^c of Dr. Foot. Superintendent of the Minnetonka Public Schools 
b> David Ongiri, a former clcmentao school teacher in the Minnetonka 
schoofs. Dclt'te an> statements below which >ou do not consider to be impor- 
tant in student evaluation and reporting, and add an> statements that yoa 
think would be relc\ant. Then rank the statements in order of their impor- 
tance in the blanks on the left hand side, i.e. 1. for most important through 5. 
for least important. Also, eircle on the right hand column the number repre- 
senting the number of times per >ear that >ou think parents should receive 
such information about their children. Please feel free to comment or call. 
Thank you for your cooperation. 

frequency 

1. Information comparing the child with other students, 1 2 3 4 5 

e.g., achievement tests, rank scores comparing the 6 7 8 9 10 
child with others in his class 

2. Information about the child's social adjustmem, e.g. 1 2 3 4 5 

how tht; child gets along with other children, how he 6 7 8 9 10 
interacts ^vith adults, how he performs in group 

activities 

3. Individualized information about how much the child 1 2 3 4 5 

has learned; e.g., an analysis and examples of dailv 6 7 8 9 10 
work, progress reports at a fixed period of time, ' 

remediarand enrichment aspects of the child's work 

4. How well the child works up to capacity: e.g., in- 1 2 3 4 5 

formation comparing the child's work from one period 6 7 8 9 10 
with that of another period, analysis of how much 

effort he puts into daily assignments 

5. ^Information about the child's physical development, • 1 2 3 4 5 

e.g.. physical growth, health, performance in physical 6 7 8 9 10 
education activities 

6. Other: (please specify) 

Comments: 
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Rcbulb of the .survey indicated that individualized information 
about how much the child hat, learned is the item of highest priority 
to parents. On the other hand, teachers consider information about 
the child's social adjustment to be of top priority in reporting, and 
ranked individuahzed information third out of the possible five. 
After individualized information, parents cnose, in order of prefer 
ence, how well the child works to capacity and information compar- 
ing the child with other students, information about the child's so- 
cial adjustment, and lastly information about the child s physical de- 
velopment. Teachers ranked information about how well the child 
works to capacity second in preference, with comparative informa- 
tion and physical development information fourth and fifth respec- 
tively. 

The general lack of agreement between parents and teachers 
as to what to report is quite obvious from the above. This dichotomy 
is present in many school systems and often hinders development of 
a reporting system that is reascftiably satisfactory to parents and 
teachers. 

Parents and teachers were also asked how often each of the five 
types of information should be reported to parents. Parents wanted 
information about huw well the child works to capacity and individ- 
ualized information about hi>w much the child has learned to be re- 
ported home five times each year. Information about the child's so- 
cial adjustment should be reported four times per year with infor- 
mation about the child's physical development and information com- 
paring the child with other students wanted three times per year. 
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TABLE 1 



All Parents' Ranking of Five T}pes of Information Concerning 
Pupils in Orcbr of Importance 



Rank Frcqneucy Distribution Mean 
Type of Information 1 2 3 4 5 Rank 



Information comparing 
thej^hild with other 

students 33 31 102 93 4 2.71 

Information about the 
child*s social adjust- 
ment 16 37 63 105 2 3,18 

Individualized infor- 
mation about how much 

the child has leal'ned 52 92 36 21 24 1,99 
How wefi the child 

works up to capacity 70 55 22 11 60 2,71 

Information about the 
child*s physical 

development 63 11 5 1 140 3.66 



Analysis of Data for All Parents 

Table 1 i>ho\vi> that the parentis place primary importance on in- 
dividualized mfurmatiun abuut how much the child hab learned, this 
^ had a mean of 1.99. How well the child works up to capacity and in- 
formation comparing the child With other students followed this In 
parental cunccrn w ith identical mean ranks of 2.71. Of lesser inter- 
est to parents was information about the child's social adjustment 
With a mean rank uf 3.18 and informatiun about the child's physical 
development with a mean rank of 3.66. 
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, Teachers are in agreement with parents that individualized in- 
formation should be reported five times per year. Teachers also 
agtee that, information on the child's social adjustment should be 
reported to^the home four times per year. However, teachers want- 
ed information about how well the child works to capacity only four 
times per year and physical development and comparative informa- 
tion only twice a year. 



TABLE 3 

Teachers' Ranking of Five Types of Information Concerning 
Pupiis in Order of Importance — All Schools 



Rank Frequency Distribution Mean 
Type of biforviaiion 1 2 3 4 5 " Rank 



Information comparing ^ 
'the child with* other, 

students 2 8 4 12 28 • 4.03 

Information about the 
child's social' adjust- 
ment 11 27 18 . 4 0 . 2.25 

Individualized-dnfor- ^ 
mation about howTnuch 

the child has learned 14 14 22 8 1 v 2.46 

How well the child " » 

works up to capacity 21 15 10 7 * 4 2.26 

V 

Information about the 
child's physical 

development 7 7 9 18 16 3.51 
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Table 3 shuus that teachers prefer vinformatibn of an individu- 
alized nature abuut huw much the child has learned to be reported 
fi\e times a j^ear. This was the highest frequency, followed by inform 
matiun about, bucial adjustment and information about how well the 
child uurks to capacity each to be reported four times a year. They 
v.uuld like infurmatiun abuut, the. child's physical development to be 
reported three times. Information comparing children should be 
sent, home only twice a year. 

^Table 4 indicates that parents prefer that all types of informa- 
tion except information about the child's physical development 
should be reported fuur times a year. However, they are interested 
in receiving information about the child's physical development only 
three times, a year. 

Relati\el> few parents and teachers chose to delete information 
from the questionnaire, a total of nin.e respondent^ deleted any in- 
fonr»ation. This would seem to indicate that the great majority of 
paicnth and teachers want all the types* of information listed on the 
questionnaire to be reported to the home. 



• TABLE 5 

Types of Information Deleted by Parents and Teachers 



Tijpe oftl^ilonnation . Te(iche7\H Parents Total 



Information comparing 

the child with other . * 

students 3 2 - 5 

Information about the ^/ 

child's social adjustment 0 0 . ' 0 

Individualized informa- * 
tiori about how much the 

child has learned 0 0 0 

How well the child works 

up to capacity 10 1 

Information about the 
child's physical 

xlevelopment 2 1 3 
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Deletion. of Information by Parents and Teachers 

Table 5 indicates the number of teachers and parents who de- 
leted a type .of infuriiiation from the questionnaire as being of no 
miportance to them. Three teachers and two parents deleted infor- 
mation comparing the thild w ith other students, one teacher deleted 
information about how well the child works up to capacity, and two 
teachers and one parent deleted information about the child*s physi- 
cal development. Parents and teachers thus indicated that they 
wanted all types of the information contained on the questionnaire 
as evidenced that so few chose to delete the information when given 
.the opportunity. Although information was added it was not signifi- 
cantl> different from the five t>pes of information contained in. the 
questionnaire. 



Summary. 

Although parents and teachers involved in this particular sur- 
vey had some areas of agreement, the general trend of the results 
was of frequent lack of agreement. Parents wanted information re- 
ported to them more frequently than teachers felt it should be in 
several instances. Teachers rated information comparing students as 
of little importance, parents ranked this as of second in importance. 



The problems of reporting and evaluation have been persistent 
ones for educators. The author's proposed model is an effort to pro- 
vide parents with information about their child's school life in a way 
that is supportive and accurate. 

The planned model reporting system would discard the use of 
all symbolic representations of evaluations of student progress. This^ 
would eliminate the hazards which letter grades, percentage systems, 
and number grades pose for teachers, parents, and especially stu- 
dents. Students who have always received poor grades are likely to 
^ have developed a poor self-image as well. The ramifications of this , 
lowered self-coteem ^n later ]ife can be many. Report card time can 
be particularly traumatic to the child who has low ac&demic ability 
but who expends great efTont in completing his schoolwork. A con- 
tinuing parade of C's and D's may tell such a child in a very dra- 
imatic way the opposite of all the pious platitudes about the rewards 
of hard work. - ^ 

Symbohc representation oftqri has the effect of creating'confu- 
sion fur parents, teachers, and students as to what such marks really 
mean. Standards for assigning grades vary so dramatically from dis- 
trict to district, school to school, grade to grade, and teacher to teach- 
er. This be espcciall> confusing and demoralizing to yourjg chil- 
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The Model 
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Marking time can be a .time of anxiety and pressures for teach- 
ers. The procebb of abSigning letter grades is difficult under the best 
of circumstances, and circumstances are often far from ideal. Teach- 
ers are aware of the fact fhat grades may have implications far be- 
yond the classroom, as in college admission and scholarship awards. 
Teacners may be subject to pressure from parents, students, other 
teachers, and administration to give higher graijes than a student 
actual]^ deserves. Remember the quarterback who would miss the 
big game against Siwash if teacher didn't change the D to B? the 
situation that launched bo manj bad .movies and plays. For teachers 
struggling to be just, that situation would not be terribly funny per- 
haps.* 

Low grades can be a potent weapon when misused by parents. 
Parents vvhu withdraw love and reassurance from^ children whose 
schoolwork is not up to standard can do irreparable harm to a child's 
sense of security and affection. 

It should also be pointed out that the adoption of this model will 
probably nut affect pupil achievement. Research studies by Otto, 
. Bovvden, et al, Mann, Odell, et al, and Chansky found that the type 
of reporting systpm used in a district did not have a substantial ef- 
fect on pupil achievement in the district. 

For administrative purposes the school year would be divided 
into fuur quarters di nine weeks each. This provides a scheduling 
framework for teachers and administrators. 
'. ' ' * 

The model will include provision for two regularly scheduled 
parent teacher conferences during^ the school year, plus ;is many 
others as parents and teachers may deem necessary. The first con- 
ference will be held towards the end of the first quarter. During the 
conference the teacher will discuss with parents their child's per: 
formance on informal and standardized tests. Also at this conference 
the teacher will discuss with the parents a set of objectives to be fol- 
loVed through the year. Any matters of concern to parents and 
teacher in regafd to class attitude and social adjustment will be clari- 
fied at the first conference. 

The second conference will be held towaid the end of the third 
quarter. At this conference the objectives set by teacher and parents 
will be reviewed to ascertain how much progress has been made to- 
ward meeting the goals. Strengths and weaknesses of the child's 
work in school will be discussed. The teacher will talk Avith the par- 
ents abuut prumutiun and enrichment opportunities for the future. 

In. addition to the two regularly scheduled conferences it will 
be coHimUnicated to parents and teachers that conferences are de- 
sirable and vital means of exchanging infurmaticn and that confer- 
ences may bo^held whenever the need arises. 

One of the considerations m^constructing the model was to in- 
clude the five tjpes of mfurmafion un the research questionnaire pre- 
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viously cited. The reporting procedure wouldjnclude this informa- 
tion with regard to the wishes of the teachers and parents as to fre- 
quency and importance of the information. 

Individualized information about how much the child has 
learned would be collected bj the teacher from tests, daily work, stu- 
dent self-evaluation, and reports from special services. 

♦ * . ♦ 

This information u ould then be reported at conference Hme and 
also sent home each month. Reporting this information, once each 
month would allow parents to keep abreast of the child's progress 
regularly and detect problems before they become too serious. 

Reporting at su^fTrequent intervals would also be helpful to 
parents and school personnel in counseling students who need help, 
since clear evidence of the childs achievement would be available. 
Providing information of importance to parents at frequent inter- 
vals would also be valuable in cementing relationships between tbe 
home and the school. 

The monthly report to parents would consist of samples of the 
student's work, discussion of current remedial and enrichment as- 
pects of the child's work, information about formal and informal 
testing done during the month, and an assessment of the child's daily 
work and its Quality. Also part of these reports would be the stu- 
dents reporting to the home. The schools would take specific meas- 
ures to insure that the child aids in the reporting program of the 
schools. 

Information about how well the child works to capacity would 
be culled from dailj work, teacher observation, and progress and in- 
formal tests. Comparisons vvould be made of how well the child 
works at two different, fixedt periods. The teacher would observe 
especially for student* attitude and how much effort the student ex- 
erts Incompleting assignments. 

Comparative information will be reported to parents through 
the use of standardized tests with local and national norms. An 
achievement test will be administered once a year at the beginning 
, of the third quarter. (For example, the Iowa Basic Test of Develop- 
ment fur grades 3-6 and DurreLMurphy Reading Readiness Analysis 
for grade 1 and Gates-MacGinitie for grade 2). Stanford-Binet in- 
telligence tests will be administered every other year in grades 1, 
3, and 5. Attitude tests will be* administered once each year, and a 
comparison can be made of changes in the child's attitude from year 
to year. Information comparing the child with other students will 
be conveyed at conference time. 

Information about the child's social adjustment will be secured 
. primarily from teacher observation, and in some instances, from spe- 
cial services such as school social workers and psychologists. This 
information includes how the child works and plays in a group, how 
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the child interacb with children and with adults, and how the child 
utilizob leisure time. Thib infurmatiun will be reported to parents 
at conference time and more often when needed. 

Ph>i)ical development information will be reported to the home 
.at the time of the confeienceb and by written reports in the first and^ 
third quarters) of the >ear. The reports will include information 
about the child's general health the school has observed it and in- 
formation about the child's phjbical education activities and progress. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The model reporting method herein recommended attempts to 
improve on previous reporting methods by replacing a one dimen- ^ 
bional approach with a multi-faceted plan. It Is believed that this 
will eliminate some of the failure^ and inadequacies that resulted 
when reporting was restricted only to report cards and similar tech- 
niques. An> bingle method cannot bucce^sfully report to parents all 
they need and want to know. 

The objectives and methods of reporting and evaluation must 
be known and understood by parents as well as school personnel if 
dibputeb and babbling over reporting innovations are to be avoided. 
The dii>parit> between teacher and parent opinions of reporting re- 
vealed m the previously cited research study indicates that achiev- 
ing a meeting of the minds in the area of reporting may in itself 
present a major hurdle. 

Personal contact of the parent and the teacher Is necessary to 
^ a satisfactory ;*ome-school reporting plan. Parents and teachers can 
* communicate much .more effectively in a conference setting, than 
they werp able to in traditional methods vvWch were often nothing 
more than a one way exchange from school to home. 

The conclusion may be drawn that there are six basic stages in- 
volved in developing a good reporting plan 

1. Acquaintance of school personitel and parents 

2. Locating and isolating evaluation tools 

3. Collecting evaluation data 

4. Analyzing the collected data 

5. Reporting the collected data to parents 

6. Reviewing the evaluation 

The above conclusions lead to the following recommendations: 

1. A common basis for evaluation and reporting of the learn- 
ing process throughout the school system should be developed. 
Guidelines should be drawn up with the participation of administra- 
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tors, parents, students, and teachers so that many points of views may 
be heard and incorporated. 

2. In-service training for teachers and informational sessions 
for parents are a necessary part of initiating and continuing an ade- 
quate reporting plan. Such a program can consist of training ses- 
sionb in methodology and communications, as well as special sessions 
for teachers in the use of evaluation and reporting techniques. 

3. A sound and clearly understandable statement of what the 
student evaluation and reporting plan is attempting to accomplish 
should be available to parents and teachers to avoid confusion and 
misinterpretation of school objectives. 

4. The child should be utilized in the reporting plan as much 
as possible, in planned constructive ways as well as in spontaneous 
opportunities which may arise. 

5. Each school must bear the primary responsibility in build- 
ing adequate school honie communication, since parents are fre- 
quently unsure of how to initiate and continue such communications. 

The problem of developing a permanently satisfactory reporting 
and evaluation system ha^ no final solution, Since educational goals 
and objectives are continually shifting and being re-assessed, so must 
reporting and evaluation systems, which derive their existence from 
the educational plan as a whole, 
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